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CATCH-WORDS FOR MYTHOLOGICAL MOTIVES. 1 

BY R. H. LOWIE. 

In two recent articles on comparative mythology, Dr. Paul Ehrenreich 
has adopted the device of distinguishing certain common features of 
American folk-tales by appropriate catch-words. The advantages of 
a uniform terminology — of brief, unequivocal designations for wide- 
spread elements which are constantly referred to in mythological dis- 
cussions — are obvious. At the suggestion of Professor Boas I have 
compiled catch-words already sanctioned by usage, and endeavored 
to find suitable tags for some widely diffused motives. Owing to the 
character of the English language, an artificial nomenclature is less 
easily avoided than in German, which abounds in thoroughly idiomatic 
compound nouns. It is in the hope of stimulating revision and col- 
laboration that the following tentative lists are here presented. 

CATCH-WORDS IN GENERAL USE, OR ALREADY SUGGESTED. 

i. Orpheus. 

Grinnell, "Blackfoot Lodge Tales," p. xv. 

Ehrenreich, "Die Mythen u. Legenden der SUdamerikanischen Urvolker," 
p. 70. 

2. Visit {journey) to the sky. 

Boas, "Indianische Sagen von der nord-pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas," p. 278. 
Ehrenreich, "Mythen," pp. 50, 78, 92. 

Kroeber, "Indian Myths of South Central California," p. T74. 
Teit, "Traditions of the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia," 
p. 136. 

3. Bear and Deer. 

Kroeber, "S. C. Cal." pp. 172, 174, et passim. 
Dixon, " Maidu Myths," p. 79. 

4. Theft 0} fire. 

Kroeber, "S. C. Cal." p. 173, et passim. 

Ehrenreich, " Gotter und Heilbringer," Zeitschrift fUr Ethnologic, 1906^.569. 

Teit, "Thompson River," p. 135. 

Dorsey, "Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee," p. 362. 

5. Rolling skull (head). 

Kroeber, "S. C. Cal." p. 178, et passim. 

Dorsey and Kroeber, " Traditions of the Arapaho," pp. 19, 70. 

Dorsey, "Traditions of the Osage," p. 21. 

6. Rolling rock. 

Dorsey and Kroeber, "Arapaho," p, 69, and many others. 

7. Evil father-in-law. 

Kroeber, "S. C. Cal." p. 174, et passim. 

1 Read at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Folk -Lore Society, Chi- 
cago, 111. 
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8. Tar-baby. 

Chatelain, "Folk-Tales of Angola," pp. 295, 315. 
Speck, "American Anthropologist," 1907, p. 295. 
Mooney, "Myths of the Cherokee," p. 233. 

9. World-fire (Sinbrand). 

Kroeber, "S. C. Cal." p. 176, el passim. 
Ehrenreich, "Mythen," pp. 16, 30, 40. 

10. Turtle's war-party. 

Dorsey and Kroeber, "Arapaho," p. 237. 

Dorsey, "Osage," p. 16; "The Mythology of the Wichita," p. 230; "Skidi," 
p. 274. 

11. Magic flight. 

Boas, "Sagen," p. 352. 

Dorsey and Kroeber, "Arapaho," p. 20. 

Bogoras, "Folk -Lore of N. E. Asia," Amer. Antkrop. n. s. vol. iv, p. 626. 

Farrand, "Traditions of the Quinault Indians," p. 80. 

12. Arrow-chain. 

Boas, "Sagen," p. 338. 

Ehrenreich, "Mythen," pp. 49, 50, 76. 

13. Trial of strength. 

Boas, "Sagen," p. 358. 

14. Life-token. 

Matthews, "Navaho Legends," p. 296. 
Dorsey, "Skidi," p. 363. 

15. Swan-maid (Tylor: "swan-coat," " Researches into the Early- 

History of Mankind," p. 355). 

European folk-lore. 

Ehrenreich, "Mythen," p. 72. 

Frobenius, " Zeitschr. f. Ethn." 1906, p. 739. 

16. Phaeton (Mink as sun-bearer). 

Boas. 

17. Hare and tortoise (Hase und Swinegel). 

Ehrenreich, "Mythen," p. 72. 

18. Magic conception. 

Ehrenreich, "Gotter," p. 601. 
Teit, " Thompson R." p. 136. 

19. Immaculate conception. 

Ehrenreich, "Mythen," p. 47. 

20. Deserted children. 

Dorsey and Kroeber, "Arapaho," p. 293. 
Kroeber, "Gros Ventre Myths and Tales," p. 102. 
Dorsey, "Skidi," p. 345. 

21. Spine-seat (Stachelsitz). 

Ehrenreich, "Mythen," p. 49. 

22. Sham eating (Scheinessen). 

Ehrenreich, "Mythen," p. 80. 

23. Symplegades. 

Tylor, "Primitive Culture," vol. i, p. 349. 
Ehrenreich, "Mythen," p. 49. 
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24. Primeval flood (water). 

Ehrenreich, "Gotter," p. 607. 
Kroeber, "S. C. Cal." p. 179. 

25. Deluge (flood). 

26. Tom Thumb. 

Curtin, "Creation Myths of Primitive America," p. 493. 

Tylor, "Early History," p. 346. 

Callaway, " Izinganekwane " (Zulu Nursery Tales), p. 1. 

27. Heaven-tree. 

Tylor, "Early History," p. 333. 

28. Bridge 0} the dead. 

Tylor, "Early History," p. 338. 

Applicable to Yokuts myth in Kroeber's "Myths of S. C. California," p. 217. 

29. Tail-fisher. 

Tylor, "Early History," p. 365. 

PROPOSED CATCH-WORDS. 

1. Bungling host. 

The trickster fails in imitating his former hosts. 

2. Eye- juggler. 

The trickster meets beings who send their eyes up a tree and make them 
return to their sockets again. 

3. Gorgon. 

An evil being kills people by its glance. 

4. Rip Van Winkle. 

The hero tarries as many years as he thinks he is staying days. 

5. Babel. 

Confusion of tongues. 

6. Kidnapped brother. (Hidatsa, California.) 

7. Jonah. 1 

The hero is swallowed by a monster. 

8. Sucking monster (wolf, hill, etc.). 

9. Blood-clot. 

The hero originates magically from blood, spittle, mucus, a bead, etc. 

10. Earth-diver. 

An animal is sent to dive for mud, which is transformed into the earth. 

11. Potiphar? (Dakota, Assiniboine, Cree.) 

The hero is wrongly accused of attempting the chastity of his older brother's 
(father's second) wife, who failed to seduce him. 

12. Hoodwinked dancers. 

The trickster kills birds whom he has persuaded to dance with closed eyes. 

13. Sharpened-leg. 

The man who sharpens his leg. 

14. Blind dupe. 

The blind hero shoots game, which is concealed by his wife. 
1 Frobenius, 1906, p. 739. 

' Preferable to Riggs's "Joseph," because unequivocal. I find that Stucken, to his 
Astralmythen, p. 159, has also suggested the name " Potiphar " motive. 
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15. The Deformed transformed. (The ugly duckling?) 

The deformed, ugly, leprous, or filthy hero, despised by every one, suddenly 
becomes handsome. 

16. Lodge-Boy and Thrown-Away. 

One of the twins taken from his dead mother's body is cast into the lodge, 
the other into a spring, log, etc. 

17. Dreadnaught. 

The hero is warned by parent or guardian not to approach dangerous places, 
but sets requests at naught. 

18. Cliff-ogre. 

A monster kicks travellers down a cliff, where they are eaten by its brood. 

19. Weird foundling. 

A foundling develops strange powers. 

20. Sun-trap. 1 

21. Burr-woman. 2 

A woman asks to be carried on a young man's back, from which she cannot 
be dislodged. 

22. Roc. 

A gigantic bird carries away human beings. 

23. Feather of safety. (Prairie, Navajo.) 

The hero extricates himself from danger by wafting away on, or as, his 
magical feather. 

24. Sky-rope. 

A rope used to ascend to, or climb from, the sky. 

25. Fortunatus' scrip. 3 

A wallet holds infinite amount of property. (Dieguefio.) 

26. Rodent ally. 

A rodent (mouse, gopher, etc.) aids the hero. 

27. Achilles' heel. 

A being is vulnerable in a single spot. 

28. Hoarded game. 

All the game or fish is originally kept by a single being. 

29. Protean beggar. 

A man repeatedly begs for food in a different guise. 

30. Primeval game-close. 

31. Invincible missile. 

A spirit is wounded by a man; the weapon is invisible to all save human 
medicine-men. 

32. Recognition-test. 

The hero is required to select his buffalo-wife or child from other buffalo. 

Columbia University, New York City. 

1 Cf. Tylo^s "sun-catcher" Early History, p. 346. Ehrenreich's "Sonnenfang," 
Mythen, p. 96. 

* Dorsey, Skidi, p. 362. 

8 If no better terms are found, "Fortunatus' " might be used to denote anything 

inexhaustible, e. g. Fortunatus' dish for inexhaustible food, etc. 



